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1815-1915 

I doubt whether the President of the United States has a higher trust to be 
accountable for than the editor of The North American Review. — Alexander 
H. Everett, 1826. 

For a 9 that, the old "North" is the best periodical we have ever had, or, con- 
sidering its resources, are likely to have. — William H. Prescott, 1837. 

The best connected record of the growth of native thought and scholarship. — 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1878. 

The revivification, so to speak, of The North American Review under 
the editorship of Colonel Harvey is one of the important recent developments 
in the field of periodical literature. — Dr. Albert Shaw, in the "Review of 
Reviews," 1914. 

The editor of The North American Review is probably the most powerful 
single political force in the country. — "Town and Country/ ' 1915. 

ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 

Alexander H. Everett, the second of his family to be an editor of The 
Review, was born in Boston in 1792. Like his statesman brother, Edward 
Everett, he graduated from Harvard with highest honors, and entered upon 
the study of law. At the age of twenty-six he began his diplomatic career 
when he was appointed as charge d'affaires at The Hague, and seven years 
later was given the post of Minister at Madrid. His literary gifts were great, 
and he contributed frequently to The Monthly Anthology, the immediate 
forebear of The North American, and soon earned the title of "the Coryphaeus 
of our present list of writers." During his stay at Madrid he was in constant 
communication with Jared Sparks, then editor, who closed an agreement 
with Mr. Everett to write an article for each number of The Review for 
two years. In 1830, on his return, he bought from Mr. Sparks a three-quarter 
interest in the publication, and became its editor. "The Review is the thing 
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for Mr. Everett, and he is the man for The Review," was what Henry Wheaton 
wrote to Mr. Sparks upon hearing of the change of proprietorship. 

The range of Mr. Everett's scholarship was wide, as the varied titles of 
his contributions indicate, and during his editorship the character of The 
Review had literary distinction. 

He published numerous books, one of which, Europe, or a General Survey 
of the Political Situation of the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on Their 
Future Prospects, was regarded of such importance as to warrant its being 
translated into German, French, and Spanish. In 1836 he retired, and four 
years later accepted a Government mission to Cuba, and in 1845 went to 
Peking in a diplomatic capacity. This post he held at the time of his death. 



POLITICS OF EUROPE 

BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 

Seventh Editor of "The Review" 
From 'The North American Review of April, 1880 

Art. VII. — 1. Du Systeme Permanent de VEurope a Vegard de la 
Russie, et des Affaires de VOrient, par M. de Pradt, ancien Archev&que 
de Malines. Paris. 1828. 

2. Statistique des Liberty de PEurope en 1829, par le M&ne. 
Paris. 1829. 

In a former article, which appeared in our number for July, 1828, 
we ventured to offer a few hasty and imperfect suggestions on the 
political situation of Europe, at the commencement of the late war 
between Russia and Turkey. . . . 

The resistance of the Turks, although at the first moment some- 
what obstinate, turned out, on the whole, to be as feeble and as badly 
directed as there was every reason to suppose that it would be, from 
the well-known decrepitude of that ruined and tottering empire. 
The terms of the peace were dictated, as we have just remarked, in a 
spirit of moderation towards Turkey, and good faith towards the other 
powers; but are yet decidedly favorable to the future advancement 
of Russia; — a great deal more so, probably, than if they had evinced, 
and for the moment gratified, the most inordinate and grasping 
ambition. The general result places in strong relief the relative 
strength of the two belligerents, and completely settles the question, 
already free from doubt in the minds of most judicious men, of the 
military preponderance of Russia in the southeast of Europe, and 
indirectly, by a necessary consequence, over the whole continent. . . . 

We must here premise that, in our opinion, as we have already in 
fact intimated, the result of the war, while it has been highly agreeable 
to the policy of Russia, is also conformable to the wishes of the friends 
of civilization and humanity throughout the world. . . . 

The truth is (at least as we apprehend the subject) that the friends 
of humanity feel no other regret on the occasion of this war and its 
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close, excepting that the complicated character of the relations between 
the great powers of Europe prevented them from improving the present 
opportunity for effecting, in concert, the entire destruction of the 
Turkish empire, and expelling for ever, from civilized Europe, the 
horde of ruthless barbarians who have so long brooded like a night- 
mare over one of the fairest portions of her territory. . . . 

The only positive check which they attempted to impose upon the 
progress of the Russian arms, was, that of engaging the Emperor 
to consent that he would observe a neutrality in the Mediterranean 
while he was actively at war upon the Danube. The arrangement on 
this head was announced by the King of Great Britain, in his speech 
at the opening of Parliament, as a matter of high importance, and 
wears upon its face the apparent stamp of British origin. It is said, 
however, by some to have been adopted at the particular request of 
the French cabinet, and rather against the inclination of England as 
well as Russia. However this may be, as respects the fact, we incline 
to doubt whether the two governments or their apologists will here- 
after contend very earnestly fpr the authorship of the measure, which 
really seems to have done but little honor to the diplomacy of either. 
It was, in the first place, absurd in itself; secondly, of too feeble a 
character to affect, in any great degree, the results of the campaign; 
and, thirdly, by openly evincing a continued jealousy of Russia, it 
tended, on the whole, to embitter the general relations of the parties 
to the treaty. The Emperor probably gave his assent, in the first 
instance, under the idea that the concession was of little or no con- 
sequence; and when he found the war proceed rather more heavily 
than had been anticipated, and thought that the blockade of the 
Dardanelles would serve a useful purpose, he made no scruple of 
withdrawing a promise which he doubtless looked upon as given 
without consideration, and, therefore, substantially null. The good 
grace with which the governments of France and England deemed 
it convenient to acquiesce in this unexpected change of purpose, 
formed a pleasant commentary on the air of satisfaction with which the 
original concession had been announced. The Russian Admiral 
accordingly declared the Dardanelles to be in a state of blockade, and 
forgetting, at the moment, the liberal principles which have always 
been maintained at St. Petersburg on the subject of neutral rights at 
sea, extended the restriction a little farther than a fair construction of 
the law of nations would perhaps justify. It was edifying and satis- 
factory to see with what zeal Great Britain, now one of the neutral 
powers, espoused the cause of that respectable but generally very 
ill-used fraternity. No longer ambitious of the sort of glory which, 
according to some of our law authorities, she reaped during the pre- 
ceding war, by interpreting the law of nations wholly in favor of the 
belligerent, and against the neutral, she now, to use a French idiom, 
abounded in the other sense, and with perfect sang-froid, claimed of 
Russia the same privileges which she had, for a series of years, so 
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resolutely refused to us. The defence of neutral rights, which Lord 
Stowell is understood to have written on this occasion, in the favor of a 
diplomatic despatch, would doubtless compare very well, in point of 
style and argument, with the plea for belligerent pretensions, which 
Sir William Scott drew up in the year 1812, in answer to our declaration 
of war; and the publication of the former is anxiously expected by 
those who take an interest in such discussions. In the mean time, 
it appears to have had its effect with the Emperor Nicholas, who, 
finding himself thus driven back by Great Britain herself to the old 
ground of the Armed Neutrality, yielded, in his turn, with much 
apparent complacency to the very consistent and modest request of 
that power, disavowed his Admiral, and limited the blockade to the 
entry of the Dardanelles. . . . 

Humiliation, like that which Turkey has now sustained, is but a 
prelude to complete subjugation. The pride of the Ottomans, which 
has only been rendered more sensitive by the entire decay of their 
power, will revolt at the degradation to which they are reduced, while 
their ignorance and fanaticism will prevent them from realizing the 
full extent of their weakness and the impossibility of recovery. Under 
these circumstances, they will naturally, we may almost say neces- 
sarily, violate the obligations imposed by the treaty, and thus afford 
to Russia the occasion of requiring of them new indemnities and 
additional guarantees, until their resources are entirely exhausted, 
and the very name of independence finally disappears. This is the 
regular progress and result of such relations as those which now 
exist between the two countries. ... It was in the same way, that 
Russia herself has gradually enlarged her possessions in every direc- 
tion, until, from the somewhat limited inland territory that formed her 
original seat, she has extended her dominion to the borders of every 
ocean, and spread it over a quarter of the habitable portion of the 
globe. Her relations with Turkey have, in fact, been constantly 
tending towards this catastrophe, ever since her first appearance 
under Peter the Great as a European power; and it is a curious evidence 
of the force of circumstances in controlling the influence of the positive 
combinations dependent on the human will that, although the prob- 
ability of such a result has been for a century past proclaimed by 
political writers, and distinctly perceived by all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, — although the policy of preventing it has been felt, acknowledged, 
and, as far as was practicable, acted on, during the whole of that 
period, — it has, nevertheless, been steadily approaching, until the 
occurrence of it has at length become almost a matter of certainty. 
The most critical moment in the history of these relations was un- 
doubtedly that through which they have just passed. Up to this 
period, the essential weakness of the Turkish empire had not been 
fully manifested, and it appeared possible, perhaps may have been so, 
to sustain it as a barrier against Russia. On this head it is no longer 
practicable to indulge in any illusion. It is obvious to all, that Turkey, 
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far from serving as the champion or ally of others, is no longer capable 
of defending herself. It would have still been practicable, as we have 
already intimated, by a vigorous and well-directed concert among the 
great powers, to substitute a new creation, a young Christian state, 
instinct with a living principle of health, vigor, and activity, instead 
of the putrid corpse that now pollutes the soil and infects the air of 
the fairest portion of Christendom. The most judicious of the specu- 
lative writers on politics have accordingly, for many years past, 
counselled the great powers to adopt this course; but the hazard of 
disturbing so materially the existing state of things was probably 
thought too great to be encountered without an immediate and 
absolute necessity. The opportunity has now passed away, never 
probably to return; and nothing remains for Europe, but to look on 
patiently and see the purposes of the Great Catherine successively 
accomplished, until the Russian standard is finally planted on the 
towers of the Seraglio, and the present or some future Constantine is 
actually enthroned at Constantinople. 

A HISTORY OF THE NORTHMEN 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING 

{From The North American Review of October, 1882) 

The government of Iceland is described by our author as being 
more properly a patriarchal aristocracy than a republic; and he 
observes that the Icelanders, in consequence of their adherence to 
their ancient religion, cherished and cultivated the language and 
literature of their ancestors, and brought them to a degree of beauty 
and perfection which they never reached in the Christianized countries 
of the north, where the introduction of the learned languages produced 
feeble and awkward, though classical imitation, instead of graceful 
and national originality. 

When, at the end of the tenth century, Christianity was at length 
introduced into the island, the national literature, though existing 
only in oral tradition, was full blown, and had attained too strong and 
deep a root in the affections of the people to be eradicated, and had 
given a charm and value to the language with which it was identified. 
The Latin letters, therefore, which accompanied the introduction of 
the Romish religion, were merely adapted to designate the sounds 
heretofore expressed by Runic characters, and thus contributed to 
preserve in Iceland the ancient language of the north, when exiled 
from its parent countries of Scandinavia. To this fidelity to its 
ancient tongue, the rude and inhospitable shores of Iceland owe that 
charm which gives them an inexhaustible interest in the eyes of the 
antiquary, and endears them to the imagination of the poet. 'The 
popular superstitions/ observes our author, 'with which the mythology 
and poetry of the north are interwoven, continued still to linger in the 
sequestered glens of this remote island.' 
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The language in itself appears to have been worthy of this preserva- 
tion, since we are told that 'it bears in its internal structure a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek, and even to the ancient Persian 
and Sanscrit, and rivals in copiousness, flexibility and energy, every 
modern tongue.' 

Our author gives us many curious glances at the popular supersti- 
tions of the north, and those poetic and mythic fictions which pervaded 
the great Scandinavian family of nations. The charmed armor of the 
warrior; the dragon who keeps a sleepless watch over buried treasure; 
the spirits of genii that haunt the rocky tops of mountains, or the 
depths of quiet lakes; and the elves or vagrant demons which wander 
through forests, or by lonely hills; these are found in all the popular 
superstitions of the north. Ditmarus Blefkenius tells us that the 
Icelanders believed in domestic spirits, which woke them at night 
to go and fish; and that all expeditions to which they were thus 
summoned were eminently fortunate. The water-sprites, originating 
in Icelandic poetry, may be traced throughout the north of Europe. . . . 

Before we leave this enchanted ground, we must make a few ob- 
servations on the Runic characters, which were regarded with so 
much awe in days of yore, as locking up darker mysteries and more 
potent spells than the once redoubtable hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 
The Runic alphabet, according to our author, consists properly of 
sixteen letters. Northern tradition attributes them to Odin, who, 
perhaps, brought them into Scandinavia, but they have no resemblance 
to any of the alphabets of Central Asia. Inscriptions in these char- 
acters are still to be seen on rocks and stone monuments in Sweden, 
and other countries of the north, containing Scandinavian verses in 
praise of their ancient heroes. They were also engraven on arms, 
trinkets, amulets, and utensils, and sometimes on the bark of trees, 
and on wooden tablets, for the purpose of memorials or of epistolary 
correspondence. . . . 

The last and greatest of the sea-kings, or pirate heroes of the north, 
was Rollo, surnamed Ferus Fortis, the Lusty Boar or Hardy Beast, 
from whom William the Conqueror comes in lineal, though not legiti- 
mate, descent. Our limits do not permit us to detail the early history of 
this warrior, as selected by our author from among the fables of the 
Norman chronicles, and the more simple, and, he thinks, more veritable 
narratives in the Icelandic Sagas. We shall merely state that Rollo 
arrived with a band of Northmen, all fugitive adventurers, like him- 
self, upon the coast of France; ascended the Seine to Rouen, sub- 
jugated the fertile province then called Neustria; named it Normandy 
from the Northmen, his followers, and crowned himself the first 
Duke. ... v 

Rollo established in his duchy of Normandy a feudal aristocracy, 
or rather it grew out of the circumstances of the country. His fol- 
lowers elected him duke, and he made them counts and barons and 
knights. The clergy also pressed themselves into his great council 
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or parliament. The laws were reduced to a system by men of acute 
intellect, and this system of feudal law was subsequently transplanted 
by William the Conqueror into England, as a means of consolidating 
his power and establishing his monarchy. 'Rollo is said also to have 
established the Court of Exchequer as the supreme tribunal of Justice; 
and the perfect security afforded by the admirable system of police 
established in England by King Alfred is likewise attributed to the 
legislation of the first Duke of Normandy.' Trial by battle, or 
judicial combat, was a favorite appeal to God by the warlike nations 
of Scandinavia, as by most of the barbarous tribes who established 
themselves on the ruin of the Roman empire. It had fallen into disuse 
in France, but was revived by Rollo in Normandy, although the clergy 
were solicitous to substitute the ordeal of fire and water, which brought 
controversies within their control. The fierce Norman warriors 
disdained this clerical mode of decision, and strenuously insisted on the 
appeal to the sword. They afterwards, at the conquest, introduced 
the trial by combat into England, where it became a part of the 
common law. 

THE NOVELS OF BALZAC 

BY JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 

{From The North American Review of July, 1847) 

The noise made by M. de Balzac and his cane seems to have 
subsided in Paris. The novelist, who was more prolific than Made- 
moiselle de ScudSry, and the cane which was as celebrated as her tomtit, 
seem to be both growing as unfashionable as the deceased author of 
the still more deceased Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and other interminable 
romances. We have heard of no new book by M. de Balzac since his 
disastrous retreat from Russia, and no later romance upon his walking- 
stick, the very fashion of which has passed away, than La Canne de 
Balzac, by a female admirer, published some dozen years ago in Paris. 
Perhaps he may be only diving very deep, and staying under very 
long, in some very remote and profound ocean, to come up all fresh 
and dripping again, with his hands full of pearls. At any rate, he has 
performed this trick more than once already, and he may be again 
searching for something new and startling to awaken the public 
who have gone astray after Eug&ne Sue, George Sand, Alexander 
Dumas, and other strange gods. If he were an Englishman, we 
might think that he had "written himself out"; but a Frenchman 
never writes himself out, and if he writes himself down, he is sure 
to find some means of writing himself up again. If his eyes are out, 
he will scratch them in again. Balzac, moreover, has been all his 
life the most indomitable of Frenchmen and romancers. Since he was 
one-and-twenty he has been writing romances, and now, like Lear's 
friend Kent, he "hath years on his back exactly forty-eight"; like 
Cromwell, he is just one year older than his century, having been born 
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in Tours, in Touraine, in the year 1799. Now, as he himself expresses 
great confidence in the " Cinquantaine," and, in fact, in the Physiologie 
du Mariage, distinctly fixes upon fifty-two as the most captivating, 
brilliant, and effective epoch of a gentleman's existence, we may sup- 
pose that he has not yet the slightest intention of abandoning the 
field and joining the melancholy troop of the devastes. Perhaps, then, 
before he blazes upon the world in some new phases, this may be a 
favorable moment for casting a glance at his works, or rather at his 
"work," — for M. de Balzac is fond of denominating his eighty volumes 
his "oeuvre". . . 

With all his faults, Balzac is essentially an artist, and not a me- 
chanic. It is, perhaps, a result of this very quality that he has found 
himself growing less popular. He has been unable to sympathize 
with the sudden moral movement of the French mind. The late rush 
into morality has been terrific in Paris. Those volatile gentlemen, the 
feuilletonisteSy have, as it were, discovered it all at once. Morality is 
like the mines of Mexico to them, and they are all hammering, digging 
and picking, with might and main. . . . 

It is very certain, that Balzac has not yet, like Charles Lamb, found 
himself a disreputable personage. Nobody in Paris ever dreamed of 
his being immoral. He is, as we before observed, essentially an artist, 
and deals with materials which society affords him. If his pictures be 
dark, they are none the less truthful copies from human nature. 
If they reveal a vicious or disorderly condition of society, society, and 
not the artist, is reprehensible. An author is not responsible for the 
disorders which he depicts. . . . 

Balzac's pictures of society are like daguerreotypes rather than 
paintings. There is the same painful and indisputable resemblance, 
the same accurate delineation of the most minute characteristics and 
infinitesimal blemishes; and there is the same somber hue and slightly 
distorted expression. Moreover, a casual observer might not imme- 
diately discover their extraordinary merit. Like the daguerreotypes, 
they must be held in a certain light, and curiously pondered, or the 
shifting but striking portraits will not reveal themselves to the ob- 
servation. . . . 

We have said that the fame of Balzac must rest upon his Scdnes 
de la Vie Parisienne, and Scenes de la Vie de Provence. The first 
of these series is made up generally of short stories, or rather episodes, 
in a sort of grand 6pope*e of Parisian life, which seems to exist unwritten 
in Balzac's brain. Of these stories, all of which are striking, we 
should perhaps select a tale entitled Ne touchez pas a la Hache, as a 
masterpiece of brilliant handling, startling effect, and artful manage- 
ment. There is a midnight scene, in which the hero, a certain General 
de Montrireau, assisted by two or three friends, masked and cloaked, 
resolves to punish the heroine, a beautiful duchesse, for her coquetry, 
by branding her upon the forehead with a red-hot needle, which we 
consider a chef d' oeuvre of illusion. Certainly, nothing could equal the 
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colossal impudence of such a literary conception but its entire success. 
The scene is so well worked up, the details so minutely delineated, the 
chiaroscuro so artfully managed, that the effect is wonderful. 

Another of the most brilliant of these episodes in the Parisian epic 
is the Histoire des Treize; — and, by the way, it should be observed that 
none of the characters in the different novels of Balzac are indigenous 
to the book where they first appear, but walk about from one novel 
to another, reappearing here, there, and everywhere, just as it suits 
the pleasure of the author, and the purposes of his grand Epopee. 
"The Thirteen" compose nothing more nor less than a subterranean 
fraternity, in which dashing nobles and generals are banded with 
stamped galley-slaves and distinguished pickpockets, for mutual 
self-improvement and common defence. By this fortunate combina- 
tion, the dandy in high life is able to accomplish many things in a 
masterly and mysterious style, which would have been less feasible 
but for the assistance of his underground associates. Balzac has an 
inordinate love of the atrocious, but manages it better than any of his 
contemporaries. His corrupt taste seems rather to belong to his epoch 
than to himself. More than any of the modern Parisians, he seems 
to us essentially to represent a literature which is blase, and which 
in its morbid and depraved appetite for the original and the fresh, is 
constantly feeding upon the monstrous. Strictly speaking, perhaps, 
there is nothing absolutely new in this general conception of "The 
Thirteen." Yet, such is the singular power of the delineator, who 
produces his efforts now by a bold, startling, Caravaggio-like effect, 
and now by a patient accumulation of minute details, worthy of 
Gerard Douw or Ostade, that we defy the most phlegmatic of readers 
to maintain his composure through a midnight perusal of these strik- 
ing narratives. . . . 

DISRAELI'S "TANCRED" 

BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

{From The North American Review of July, 1847) 

The present age, we are constantly assured, is an age of criticism 
and inquiry, quite barren of the beautiful, childlike faith of the bygone 
time. We are well content that it should be so, while we can see a 
higher and more saving grace gradually unfolding itself. We shall 
not feel that there is any loss, so long as a faith in the present and the 
future, in man and his true destiny, takes the placeof theold religion. .[. . 
Yet there is in England a political party, or a spasmodic attempt at 
one, based upon the dogma that all salvation dwells in the past. 
Mr. D'Israeli the younger is one of the Coryphaei of this sect, and 
Tancred is one of its canonical books. It calls itself " Young England," 
and we should be inclined to consider it very young indeed, if we 
might judge by the clearest apprehension we have been able to attain 
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of the principles by which it professes to be governed. It claims to 
be the friend of reform, but seems to look upon progress as something 
of the same nature with the refractory charge of an Irish pig-driver, 
and pulls it back stoutly by the leg in a direction precisely the reverse 
of that in which it would have it advance. Coning£y, Sibyl, and 
Tancred are samples of its literature. . . . 

Mr. D'Israeli is a great believer in the idiosyncrasies of race, and the 
peculiar tendencies and faculties implanted in the different families 
of mankind. He himself furnishes an unconscious illustration of his 
own theory. Seldom has the inner life been so aptly symbolized in the 
outward as in the case of the Jews. That the idolaters of ceremony 
and tradition should become the venders of old clothes, that the 
descendants of those who, within earshot of the thunders of Sinai, 
could kneel before the golden calf, should be the money-changers of 
Europe, has in it something of syllogistic completeness. The work by 
which the elder D'Israeli will be remembered is the old curiosity shop 
of literature. He is merely a cast-clothes-dealer in an aesthetic sense. 
The son, with his trumpery of the past, is clearly a vender of the same 
wares, and an off-shoot from the same stock. 

In Coningsby and Tancred, Mr. Disraeli has interwoven a kind of 
defense of the Jewish race against the absurd prejudices of a so-called 
Christendom. The Arab proves his unmixed descent by the arch of 
his instep; and, unless we conclude men mad as sturdy old Burton 
argues them, we must suppose that the pleasurable sensation of 
pedigree has somewhere its peculiar organ in the human frame. With 
proper deference to the opinions of other physiologists, we should be 
inclined to place the seat of this emotion in the Caucasian race near 
the region of the toes. Tribes of this stock, at least, have always 
seemed to consider the keeping of somebody or other to kick as at once 
a proof of purity of lineage, and a suitable gratification of those 
nobler instincts which it implants. In Europe, the Jews have long 
monopolized the responsible privilege of supplying an object for this 
peculiar craving of the supreme Caucasian nature. The necessity 
of each rank in society found a vent upon that next below it, the 
diapason ending full in the Jew; and thus a healthy feeling of dignity 
was maintained from one end of the body politic to the other. In 
America, the African supplies the place of the Hebrew, and the sturdi- 
est champion of impartial liberty feels the chromatic scale of equal 
rights violated when the same steam is employed to drag him and 
his darker fellow-citizen. . . . 

For once, Mr. D'Israeli seems to be in earnest, and we respect both 
his zeal and the occasion of it. The pen is never so sacred as when 
it takes the place of the sword in securing freedom, whether for races 
or ideas. But the earnestness of a charlatan is only a profounder 
kind of charlatanism. The moral of Tancred, if it have any, is, that 
effete Europe can be renewed only by a fresh infusion from the veins of 
Asia, — a nostrum for rejuvenescence to be matched only out of the 
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pages of Hermippus Redivivus. According to Mr. D'Israeli, all 
primitive ideas have originated, and must for ever originate, in Asia, 
and among the descendants of Abraham. He would have us go to 
school to Noah in navigation, and learn the nicer distinctions of meum 
and tuum from Ishmael. He would make us believe that the Jewish 
mind still governs the world, through the medium of prime-ministers, 
bankers, and actresses. The chief excellence of this arrangement is, 
that we are profoundly ignorant of it. We are provided for by the 
supreme Arabian intellect, and at the same time have all the pleasure 
of imagining that we manage our own affairs. The dispersion of the 
Jews (a nation so eminently successful in controlling their own po- 
litical interests) was no doubt intended by Providence to supply 
Christendom with administrative intellects. . . . 

Tancred goes to the Holy Land to fathom the great "Asiatic 
problem/ J carrying, one cannot help fearing, a line hardly long enough 
for the purpose. Arrived there, he pays his devotion to the Holy 
Sepulchre, undertakes a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, is taken prisoner by 
a tribe of Arabs descended from Rechab (the temperance reform may 
be allegorically typified in this incident), is liberated, visits the An- 
sarey, a somewhat anserine people who maintain the worship of the 
Grecian divinities, and the novel ends by his declaring his love for 
the daughter of his Jew banker in Palestine. The conclusion is 
characteristic. Mr. D' Israeli, like the cat transformed into a lady, 
drops all ceremony at once, and makes a joyous spring after the first 
mouse he encounters. The novelist gets the better of the philosopher. 

Tancred cannot be esteemed a work of art, even if that term may 
be justly applied in the limited sense of mere construction. There 
is in it no great living idea which pervades, moulds, and severely 
limits the whole. If we consider the motive, we find a young nobleman 
so disgusted with the artificial and hollow life around him, that he 
sacrifices every thing for a pilgrimage to what he believes the only 
legitimate source of faith and inspiration. We cannot, to be sure, 
expect much of a youth who is obliged to travel a thousand miles 
after inspiration; but we might reasonably demand something more 
than that he should merely fall in love, a consummation not less con- 
veniently and cheaply attainable at home. If the whole story be 
intended for a satire, the disproportion of motive to result is not out 
of proper keeping. But Mr. Disraeli's satire is wholly of the epi- 
grammatic kind, not of the epic, and deals always with individuals, 
never with representative ideas. . . . 

For our own part, we cannot see any use that is to be answered 
by such books as Tancred. It is as dumb as the poor chocked hunch- 
back in the Arabian Nights, when we ask it what its business is. 
There are no characters in it. There is no dramatic interest, none of 
plot or incident. 
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